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AGENDA 
MEETING ON THE TRAINING OF THE MINISTRY AND CTHER RELIGEIGUS LEADERS 
Prince George hotel 


May 11, - 10 a.m. 


Chairman: Dr. Cleland B. McAfee 


Purpose of the Conference: To discover now Boards of Foreign Missions 


and theological gcnools in North America can best help those who are 
training the ministry and other religious leaders in the Younger Churches. 


Introductory Statements 


1. Why the Foroign Missions Conference is taking up this question and why the 
Boards ar terested in Te e@eeweeseetsweeoeasvseee eevee ©Ovueevowveveeeeeaee Cleland B. McAfee 
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eg. Factual statements on some problems peculiar to the training of ministers anc 
other religious leaders to meet the needs of peoples of other religious 
backgrounds -- the minister as prophet and teacher in churches among peoples 
predominantly allied with changing non-Christian religious and among peoples 
incressingly IsVeLAgOUs \iaessussieebedenscveencecesavesedees GECar My Buck 


5. Summary of previous recomumendaticns and reports on this subject - 
Charles H. Feahs 


4. Stetements of the problems in the various aArersS cecrssccceseccccesse 
Congo Belge, Angola, and the CamerounS ..ccocscsecccece te Oe Donohugh 
sla ge JeLbEd DEN CeMEMM OHSS ERS TOK Sea RR BEG she mwa hie wee OM Cie enue 
BA BAG Nie ew ini alle mie kn lle oe ween wen Ce een ee Smee Ree) RR are OEE. 
Chive sg fh tA a lish VO Gls! ta) gl cin acim BW cael mn EN Oe eR 
POPC ANONROPGR | od Wie Ce eM baa tees Oekerehe Whe emcee ewe MIA Ale hee se eG 


Indis eetm@rwpeeeesesevpeeveeoeee eevee esvseeeseeveeoesvpeseeeeseeoenaeseneeeeeenoee Gscar Id. Buck 


5. Definition of the terms "ministry," "other religious leaders," and 
"“instituticns" e@eoeceereerpvuevreevee @eeeeeveeoent oeoevreneeeeeaeeeeeee my Ress Stevenson 


6. Problems involved in how tc be helpful in o situation in which the field has 
olmost entire resocensi. bili LY eeesvoeeeeoeeesetooeoeeve*eseovneweseoevneovpeeves e@ Ae Ox Robbins 


7. A factual statement with reference to training leaders for religicus work 
outside of religious instituticns end seme cf the more distinctive oxper- 
BOGRTS (ATES LU ek CRANKS GAME OMA Me POMS Cele emuek he OMT Ey | Pelee 


Statements of the Viork of the Commissicns 


1. The Work of the Ministry for which Training is to be Previded. 
D. Jd. Fleming, Chairman 


a. The training of the minister as a community leader - to deal with 
problems of health, education, secial environment, economic changes, 
and agriculture; and te justify this work ss properly the work cf 
a minister. 


b. The churches for when lesdership is to be trained, their present status 
cutlook and needs, with special reference tc the areas listed in B-e. 


c. The type or grade of ministers to be treined in order adequately to 
meet the preblem - urban, rural, etc. Problems invelved in the adapta- 
tion of ninisters to the situaticn as defined in the preceding 
statenent. 


ee The Kind, Metheds, and Content of Training Needed. 
Arlo Ayres Brown, Choirman 


a. For effective evangelistic work 

b. For religious education and worship 

c. For community leadership 

d. For developing self—support 

e. For developing the wissionary spirit in the church 

f. For developing and maintaining conviction and passion 
g. For developing fellowshnin with other Christicns 

h. For the work of the pastor 


" 


3. The Training of Volunteer Unordained Lay Leaders 


r 


Jesse H. Arnup, Chairna 


ae 


a. Lessons to be learned from church history 
b. Some typical present day expcriments 
gran in relation to lay leadersnip 
c. What is the Sield of the paid ministry in relation to lay leadership? 


4. The Function «and Training of Bible Women and Gther Women Leaders in the 
Church with the Exception ef Sunday School Teachers. 


Mrs. C. H. Sears, Chairman 


5. Relations of the Younger Churches and the Educational Institutions to 
Ministerial Training - A Problem of Relationships on the Field. 


Oscar M. Buck, Chairman 
6. Union Training Schools 


rr, ¥ Fi) Tele fey Cal Vn oy ne 
Wynn C. Fairfield, Chairuann 


* « 


a. Their strength and weakness 
in ninisterial training be extended? If so, how? 


b. Should Union effort 


7. Training in North Americs cf Ministeriol Students frem Abroad and cof those 
from North America whe are tec be Related te the Training of the Ministry 


Abroa 
J. Ross Stevensen, Chairncan 
C. Grganization of the Commissions 


D. Future work of the Commissions in preparation fuer the next Conference 


VS 


BOARDS AND SOCIETIES 
giving information on 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOLS 


a ee a a er ee ENE OTE OR Ne em Fe Oe nt eR SE ner See 


United Church of Canada 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
UNITED STATES 


Baptist 


el 





American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Brethren 

Church of the Brethren 
Church cf God 

Church of God 
Church of the Nazarene 

Church of the Nazarene 
Congregational 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
Episcopal 

Protestant Eviscopal Church 
Lutheran 


Augustana Syned 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohic, and Other States 


Evangelical 


Evangelical Synod of North America 
Scandinavian Alliance Mission 


Mennonite 


Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities 
General Conference Mennonite 


Methodist 


Methodist Episcopal Church 
Methedist Episcopal Church South 
Wesleyan Nethodist 
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Presbyterian 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
Reformed Presbyterian Church in North America 
United Presbyterian Church of North America 
women's General Missionary Society, United Presbyterian Church of N.A. 


Reformed 


Reformed Church in America 
Reformed Church in the U.S. 


Non-Denominationel 
Inland South America Missionary Union 


Sudan Interior Mission 
Woman's Union Missionary Society of America 


United Brethren 


United Brethren in Christ 


COMMISSIONS 
of 


COMMITTEE ON THE TRAINING OF THE MINISTRY AND OTHER RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


1. The “ork of the Ministry for which Training is to be Provided. 


D. J. Fleming, Chairman Cleland B. McAfee 
Charles ™,. Iglehart John H, Reisner 
Thomas Jesse Jones Mabel Carney 
Frank T. Cartwright Warren “ilson 
Paul Douglass Boyd Tucker 
Thomas ™, Graham Samuel G. Inman 


as The Kind, Methods, and Content of Training Needed. 


Arlo A, Brown, Chairman Ww, Be. Anderson 
Cherles Sears Alexander Paul 
St. George Tucker E. M. Clark 
Luther A. “eigle J». J. Banninga 
Ww, D. Schermerhorn Marvin Harper 
Shailer Matthews Carl Felt 
Albert’. Beaven Mabel E. Emerson 
E. deS. Brunner Sarah S. Lyon 


T? 5 ° Donohugh 


Be The Training of Volunteer Unordained Lay Leaders. 


Jesse H. Arnup, Chairman J. C. Pace 
Shirley Jackson Case J. C. Robbins 
Charles D. Bonsack Clyde Stuntz 


Spencer Hatch 


4. The Function and Training of Bible "omen and Other “omen Leaders in 
the Church with the Exception of Sunday School Teachers. 


Mrs. Chas. H. Sears,Chairman Mrs. T. Ss Donohugh 


Mrs. D. J. Fleming Alden H. Clark 
Ruth “oodsmall L. S. Albright 
Margaret Forsyth Merlin ”, Ennis 
Mrs. F. J. McConnell Irene Sheppard 
Eleanor Wilson Mrs. Harper Sibley 
Sellie Lou MacKinnon Mrs. Jd. Gi. Pace 


5» The Relations of the Younger Churches and the Educational Institutions 
to Ministerial Training + A Problem of Relationships on the Field. 


Oscar M. Buck, Chairman B. C, Harrington 
william Adams Brown B. A. Garside 


Commissions - 2 


6. Union Training Schools 


™ynn C. Fairfield, Chairman John R, Edwards 
Howard C, Robbins C. Darby Fulton 
George T. Scott John Wackay 
James H. Franklin D. S. Herrick 


John Aberly 


ie Training in North America of Ministerial Students from Abroad and of 
those from North America who are to be Related to the Training 
of the Ministry Abroad 


J. Ross Stevenson, Chairman Elmer A. Leslie 
A. “e Palmer Kenneth S, Latourette 
Ee ™. Capen Edmund D. Soper 


George Briggs 


COMMITTEE ON THE TRAINING OF THE MINISTRY AND OTHER RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


Aberly, John 
Albright, ‘L. Si 


Anderson, ™. B. 
Arnup, Jesse H. 


Banninga, J. J. 
Beaven, Albert ™, 
Bonsack, Charles D. 
Briggs, George ™. 
Brown, Arlo A, 
Brown, “illiam Adams 
Brunner, E. deS. 
Buck, Oscar MM. 


Capen, k. VW. 

Carney, Miss Mabel 
Cartwright, Frank T. 
Case, Shirley Jackson 
Clark, Alden 

Clark, E. M. 

Coffin, Henry S. 


Diffendorfer, Ralph E. 
Donohugh, T. S. 
Donohugh, Mrs. T.S. 
Douglass, H. Paul 


Edwards, John R. 
Emerson, Miss Mabel 
Ennis, Merlin ™., 


Fahs, Charles H,. 
Fairfield, “ynn C. 
Felt, Carl 

Fleming, Daniel J. 
Fleming, Mrs. Daniel J. 
Forsyth, Miss Margaret 
Franklin, James H. 
Fulton, C. Darby 


Garside, B. A. 
Goodsell, Fred F, 
Graham, Thomas ”’. 


Harper, Marvin 
Harrington, 3, ¢. 
Hatch, Spencer 
Herrick, BH. 5% 


Iglehart, Charles ™, 
Inman, Samuel G. 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF 


Jones, Thomas Jesse 
Latourette, Kenneth S. 
Leslie, Elmer A, 

Lyon, Miss Sarah S, 


Mackay, John A. 


MacKinnon, Miss Sallie Lou 


Matthews ,Shailer 
McAfee, Cleland B. 
McConnell, Mrs, F.J. 
Murray, J. Lovell 


Face, Jy Cs 

Pace, Mrs, J. C. 
Palmer, As ™. 
Patterson, George S. 
Paul, Alexander 


Reisner, John H. 
Richards, George ™. 
Robbins, Howard C. 
Robbins) d's ‘Cs 


Schermerhorn, %. D. 
Scott, George T. 
Sears, Charles H. 
Sears, Mrs. Charles H. 
Sheppard, Miss Irene 
Sibley, Mrs. Harper 
Soper, Edmund 
Stevenson, J. Ross 
Strong, Miss Esther B, 
Stuntz, Clyde 


Tucker, Boyd 
Tucker, St, George 


Warnshuis, A. le 
Weigle, Luther A. 
Wilson, Eleanor 
Wilson, Warren 
™“oodsmall, Miss Ruth 


COMMISSION ON THe KIND, MEVHOD, AND CONTENT Oj TRAINING NEEDED 


Arlo Brown 


OBJECTIVES 


See terms of reference 


ORGANIZATION 
Elect officers 
Create sub-committees for each of the following fields: 
1. Gongo Belge, Angola and the Camerouns 


Qe Brazil 
3. Near East 


4, China 
5. Japan and Korea 
Sos cndia 


Create iixecutive Committee to be composed of officers 
of the Commission and Chairmen of the sub-committees 
METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


Each sub-committee to submit a report of findings and 
recommendations to Executive Committee 


Executive Committee to edit these and present to a 
meeting of the Commission 


Findings and recommendations of Commission to be further 
edited and presented to Conference 
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TRAINING THE MINISTRY AND OTHER LEADERS 
by 


Dr. Arlo Ayres Brown 


ee ere mer mee 


The surveys and other studies of missionsry work in the Far East during 
the last four years are an evidence of intense sympathetic interest in the move- 
ment. To many they seem to have been well timed. The world-wide changes in 
thought and life together with the success of the enterprise to date, not to 
mention some failures, mde a careful re-study not optional but necessary. The 
falling income accentuated by the economic depression created a period in which 
expansion wos unthinkable but a careful preparation for the future advance most 
opportune. The writer found everywhere in the Far East a very heartening ecager- 
ness on the vart of the natienals and missionaries to fece all of the facts, to 
reappraise their own work and to improve its character, The studies made by 
several commissions and individuals from abrosd eculd not have been made so signif- 
icant without the studies which were going on in the several fields initiated by 
the leaders in these fields. 


The following have had a very significant bearing upon the question of 
selecting and training ministers; Studies in Rural Reconstruction, by Dr. Kenyon 
L. Butterfield; Peligious Education in the Chinese Church, a study mede by a 
Commission of which Dr. Jesse Lee Ceorley was the Chairman; Christian Mass Movements 
in India, directed by Dr. Wascom Pickett under the auspices of the National Chris- 
tian Couneil; the studies made by the Commission on Christian Higher Education in 
India, the Comnission on Christian Higher Education in Japan, the Commission on 
the Study of Church History, and the Laymen'ts Foreign Missions Inauiry, together 
with the reports of many individual board deputaticns. All of these studies have 
a profound significance for theological education in these lands and if carefully 
examined, will reveal agreement on several steps which can be taken to strengthen 
the national Christian minis*ry in India, China and Japan, 


They will be found in essential agreement on the following items: First, 
the church of the future in the Far East must be an indigenous church, and hence 
too much attention cannot be given to the training of nationals for leadership in 
the Christian movement; second, the standards for recruiting and training these 
future leaders must keep abreast of the rising standards in all other professions 
in these countries; third, closer cooperation between denominations must be 
secured in order to improve the program of training. Two paragraphs quoted from 
Commission repvorts may be cited to support and to illustrate the above statement, 
The Commission on Christian Higher Education in India in its recemmendations 
conesrning thenlogicsl education says: 


"It is clear that the wav of progress in the future involves accordingly 
(a) such conperative effort as may help te set the teaching of the 
colleges free from narrow denominationalism and may make it possible to 
enncentrate in the colleges a strong group of able Indian and non-Indian 
teachers: (b) the encouragement in every way possible of the production 
of books in the vernsculars, suitable for the education of pastors and 
the maintenance of their cultural and Christian life; as also of the 
productior of bocks in English as well which shall aim at the translation 
of Christian ideas into the forms of Indinn theueht and the relation cf 
the Indian religious heritsge to the Christian heritage of the West. 

It would follow naturally thet the training of pastors and evangelists 
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should further (c) relate the teaching given to the actual life of the 
people and make it clesr to those under instructicn, by practical train- 
ing, that Christianity is a way by which men and women in India may be 
helped to live their common lives and to serve each other." (p,240~241) 


To this showld be added the following: 


"We recommend that the number of theological seminaries in China, Japan 
and India be greatly reduced and that the type of training be profoundly 
transformed, so that the emnhasis msy be put up n preparation for the 
practical, social and human tasks which confront a spiritual leader in 
the actual world at the present time, both in the city and in the rural 
community. More effort should be made to develop and deepen the inner 
life of those whe are to be the spiritual leaders in these cruntries, 

The aim of the seminary in training its workers should be to discover and 
present the universal and essentinl features of Christian life and thought 
and service, and the denominational aspect of the training should take 

a subordinate place," (Re-Thinking Missions, p.115) 


All will agree that ministers at home or abroad should have these quali- 
ties -- 2 vital Christian experience ina friendly personality, a hernic, adven- 
turesome self-sacrificing spirit. resourcefulness and persistence, breadth of 
knowledge about their own and other religions, skill in preaching and teaching, 
akill to guide the people in the solution of some of their practical every-day 
problems, ecaremic and social as well s religious problems, 


This is a difficult order to fill either in the Far East or in the "est. 
All of us might well say with Paul, "“ho is sufficient for these things?" But 
every one of these items is essential, and a ministry which has them must be 
produced. It seems obvious, therefore, that training in the future must be con- 
ducted on a higher educational level than much of it which has been carried on 
in the past, More use should be made of laymen. The present movement to give 
sufficient training to lay leaders to enable them to guide the work of many village 
churches, is to be encouraged. But if church history tells us anything plainly, 
it is that a well trained leadership giving practically full time to the promotion 
of the Christian movement, is necessary for its success, 


without disputing whether the policy was right or wrong in the past, it 
is evident that we must select men of higher intelligence for this full-time leader- 
ship of the future than many who are now in the erdained and licensed ranks of the 
ministry. For after all, religion deals not only with emotions and conduct, but 
also very much with ideas, To take one whose mental life is on the Junior High 
School level and try to mke of him an interpreter of the Christian philosophy of 
life, showing the background of Christianity, its essential meaning today and 
its relation to the problems of every-day life, is simply impossible. A God- 
inspired genius with little education may render exceptional service by his life 
and testimony, but with rare exceptions he should serve as a layman and not as 
a minister. Ministers will be few in comparison with the total population and 
therefore thev should be of the best in mind as well as in saintliness of spirit - 
men who can follow in the footsteps of Saint Paul, Luther, Calvin, and “esley, 
The equivalent of High Schocl graduation should be the minimum for entrance into 
the regular courses of the theological schocls, although one would heartily favor 
having the schools give extension courses to ministers already in service and to 
laymen who are not up to the standard. In principle what we have suggested sbout 
ministerial leadership applies to those who are to lead in teaching, medicine, 
rural reconstruction and other fields of service, 
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If asked what the boards at home can do about it, I weuld suggest as a 
beginning that they call tegether into s conference a smll group of those who 
know the latest as well as the past developments in theologicel education to 
discuss one question - "Howfkr are we willing to go together in the training of 
ministers and other Church leaders?" Much of the initiative for such planning 
must be taken by the nationals and missionaries, but this does not relieve the 
boards from the resvonsibility of offering the support and counsel necessary to 
the success of such cooperative action, In many cases those on the field would 
have gone farther than they have gone if they could have been assured of support 
by the boards in America, India, Burma, China and Japan all are standing at the 
crossroads in theological eduoation. To maintain the present program of support. 
ing so many weak independent theological schorls seems to the writer to be 
suicidal. But in cooperation, a grent forward step can be taken which will 
make possible an unprecedented advance in spreading and applying the good news 
concerning Jesus Christ. 


Preliminary and tentative outline of problems peculiar to the training of 
ministers and other religious leaders to meet the needs of peoples of other 
religious backgrounds. 


I. Problems of Folkways and Mores. 
Is Christianity to grow a new culture, or to become a graft on 
the old cultural stock? The problem of old loyalties and devotions. 
How far may Christians go in taking over old customs? Eg. State 
Shinto in Japan, ancestor veneration, participation in community 
festivais &c. 


II. Problems of the Old Religions. 
The criginal chasms between Christianity end non-Christian faiths. 
The sharp and decisive break at baptism. 
Local emphases and obligations. 
How much may properly go over into Christisnity--problem of ful- 
fillment. 
Acquaintance with non-Christian Scriptures, terms, experiences, 
proverbs, poetry essential. 


III. Problems of Changing Religions. 
Present confusion in non- Christian faiths. 
Approximation to Christian ideas anc ideals and tecmigques. 
Attempts to take up new positions on principles rather than persons. 
The influence cf the personality of Jesus. 
Result: stay within olc names and groupings. 
The Christian attitude toward this new phenomenon. 
The resl purpose cf Christianity: destination of or cirection- 
finder for the non-Christian faiths? Leaven or the "axe laid 
at the foot of the trees?" 


IV. Problems of Irreligion. 

Irreligion es result of the economic and political phases of 
Western civilization--~from the beginning of contact. 

Irreligion es result of the social phases of our Western civi- 
lization, as seen in foreigners and in movies, and in social 
break-up in old cultures. 

Irreligion es result of the new state systems of education based 
on our models. Emphasis on "science" for material welfare with 
its ceterminisn. 

Communism cefinitely rejects religion. Karl Marx vs. the religious 
teachers. 


V. Problems of non-Christian Interpretations of Christianity. 
Misinterpretation and hostility due to: 


Manifoldness of Christianity, difficulty of comprehension of 
Christian doctrines, and uncompremising and unfriendly attitude 
of Christianity. 
The Church disliked: Christianity vs. Christ-ianity. 
The Ole Testament not appreciated or uncerstood. 
The New Testament only in the Gospels. The fate of Paul in 
non-Christian hands. 
Christians jucged by the Sermen on the Mount. 
Neec of fresh approach to non-Christians along lines of 0. T. 
end N. Ts 
Simplification ef the "core" of Christianity. 

What is essentially end finelly "unicue" 


To be discovered and expressed in words easily understood. 
The meaning of the Name. 
The enlarging circles of Christian meaning. 


Specific Problems of India 


eS In Relation to Nationalisn. 
Perplexities of Indian Christian community: "Sarkar" vs. Ganchiji. 
No Christian has outstanding place in the national movement. 
New eagerness of young Christians to be nationalists. 
Difficulties of making contact that satisfy their aspirations. 


II. In Relation to System sf Education. Evils of the system are imbedded 
in the training of leaders: 
Lack of initiative and experinent. 
Lack of interest in reacing--anc of opportunity. 
Enphasis on employment. 
Emphasis on the English language. 
The "bureaucratic mentality"~-authority anc sbsesuiousness. 


III. In Relation to the Christian Colleges: 
Few go from art Collegesto theological colleges (See Questionnaire 
of Lincsay Commission.) 
Reasons: salary, cependence on missionary or en Indians, ap»ointment s: 
tenure and locality, future of chilcren, &c. 
Results: largely a High School or Middle School ministry. loss of 
influence with non-Christians. 


IV. In Relation to Village Life. 
The "mass movements" pull back to the village. 
Escape from the village. Imvortance of learning English. 
he difficulties of the village for the ecucated man: old grooves 
anc cold strata, sense of hopelessness, the handicap of origin if 
from the outcaste groups, village jealousies and backbiting, lack of 
facilities of every sort for continued porogress upward. The dif- 
ficulties of m:king "rural reconstruction" attractive: Preachers 
are trained for preaching. 
V. The Higher Grace Theological College. 
Biavhasis on English and use of English books. 
The Serampore "set-up": its advantages and cisadvantages: 
The L.Th anc B.D. degrees, examinations, cifficulties of 
employment, &c. 
The Jubbulpore experiment: a combination of arts and theslogy 
Needec balance of "content" and "methecd" courses. 
Need of cooperation: only two or three such institutions necessary. 


VI. The Vernacular Theological School, 
Growing emphasis on the vernaculars (nntionalism). 
The cemand of the vernacular in Church life. 
The basic unit for the present need. 
One for cach area. ‘What this involves in cooperation. 
Close to life cf people and the needs of the Church. 
Again, balance in curriculum: content rnd method. 
Preparation of books, a serious problem. 
Treining for rural reconstruction: agricultural as well as normal 
enc theological training. 
Provision for the wives. 
O.M.B. 


A STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEMS IN THE 





CONGO BELGE, ANGOLA AND THE CAMEROUNS 
Thomas S$. Donohugh 


I. The primary fact in these sections of Central and West Africa is the 
primitive character of the people. An experienced missionary writes: 


"one of our own difficulties as missionaries is to get dow 
where the native lives and where he thinks and learn to see 
through his eyes and reason through his channels. This is 
quite necessary before we can begin any permanent lift to a 
higher level of reasoning. The missionary should have a know- 
ledge of the background or anthropology of the people with whom 
he is working. He should know the sociology of his tribe, past 
and present. He must know why the native reasons as he does, 
why he holds the views he has. JI firmly believe that the older 
missionary idea of tearing down and destroying all that the 
native has and then offcring him a completely new and strange 
religion in its place is a great mistake. 


"Perhaps we should exalt our Christ and the more refined and 
wholesome things in our religion and give him time to study it 
and make up his mind that it is better and to desire it for 
himself. The natives of any land have given ages of time and 
thought and study to their religion and its forms, and no doubt 
there are many things that do not need to be discarded, even 
though they do not agree with our opinions and creeds." 


II. In such a situation the selection of those who are to be trained for 
the ministry is a matter of great importance and presents marked diffi- 
culties. The same missionary writes: 


"Of course the candidate must first be found. The one chosen 
should have reached the point where he accepts the Christian 
religion and accepts Christ as his Pattern and Redeemer. He 
must have a tcallt to the ministry. This gives him the urge and 
the passion needed to cnable him to withstand persecution and 
hardships. Those who do not have a definite 'call' frequently 
fall out after a time and sometimes bring reproach upon the cause." 


III The primitive African responds rather readily to the appeal of 

~~ Christianity and to the opportunity to serve as a teacher and preacher 
among his own people. The rapidity with which some missions have sent 
out mon with relatively little training, in order to "occupy the field," 
has often resulted in criticism; but in developing work among primitive 
people, where education in the modern sense is completely unknown, the 
missionary is almost compelled to follow lines with which the people 
themselves are familiar. 
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A STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEMS IN THE 





CONGO BELGE, ANGOLA AND THE CAMEROUNS 


Thomas S. Donohugh 


I. The primary fact in these sections of Central and West Africa is the 
primitive character of the people. An experienced missionary writes: 


"One of our own difficulties as missionaries is to get down 
where the native lives and where he thinks and learn to see 
through his eyes and reason through his channels. This is 
quite necessary before we can begin any permanent lift to a 
higher level of reasoning. The missionary should have a know- 
ledge of the background or anthropology of the people with whom 
he is working. He should know the sociology of his tribe, past 
and present. He must know why the native reasons as he does, 
why he holds the views he has. I firmly believe that the older 
missionary idea of tearing down and destroying all that the 
native has and then offering him a completely new and strange 
religion in its place is a great mistake. 


"Perhaps we should exalt our Christ and the more refined and 
wholesome things in our religion and give him time to study it 
and make up his mind that it is better and to desire it for 
himself. The natives of any land have given ages of time and 
thought and study to their religion and its forms, and no doubt 
there are many things that do not need to be discarded, even 
though they do not agree with our opinions and creeds." 


II. In such a situation the selection of those who are to be trained for 
the ministry is a matter of great importance and presents marked diffi- 
culties. The same missionary writes: 


"Of course the candidate must first be found. The one chosen 
should have reached the point where he accepts the Christian 
religion and accepts Christ as his Pattern and Redeemer. He 
must have a@ 'callt to the ministry. This gives him the urge and 
the passion needed to cnable him to withstand persecution and 
hardships. Those who do not have a definite ‘call! frequently 
fall out after a time and sometimes bring reproach upon the cause." 


III The primitive African responds rather readily to the appeal of 
Christianity and to the opportunity to serve as a teacher and preacher 
among his own people. The rapidity with which some missions have sent 
out men with relatively little training, in order to "occupy the field," 
has often resulted in criticism; but in developing work among primitive 
people, where education in the modern sense is completely unknown, the 
missionary is almost compelled to follow lines with which the pcople 
themselves are familiar. 
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Criticism has also been directed at the low standards adopted by some 
missions and the slowness with which the standard of education has been 
raised. Perhaps the critics have not themselves realized the difficul- 
ties involved in raising up a leadership among primitive people and the 
patience and sympathetic understanding which this requires. 


In recent years there has been & rather notable advance from schools teach- 
ing up to the third standard to those which teach up to the fifth and sixth 
standards, and now there is increasing demand for high school training for 

candidates for the ministry. 


Meanwhile stress has been laid upon the importance of adequate supervision 

of poorly trained workers and the need for an increasing number of trained 
supervisors and for "refresher" courses which will bring the pastors into the 
main centers at fairly frequent intervals for fresh contacts, study and in- 
spiration. 


It is interesting to read that the younger men are the ones who are demanding 
the higher training and they, along with the governments, in some cases, are 
rather pressing the missions in the direction of more advanced courses. 


In these ficlds missionaries from Protestant countries are faced with the 
problems of serving under foreign governments - Belgian, Portuguese and 
French, and the development of nationalistic feeling in recent years has 
rather emphasized the "foreign-ness" of many of the foreign missionaries, par- 
ticularly those who continue to use and teach English or other mother tongues 
instead of the official language of the government. 


There is an increasing tendency on the part of these governments to prohibit 
the teaching of English, and missionary conferences have long becn stressing 
the importance and even necessity of missionaries securing a mastery of the 
official languages and teaching them in the schools. In Angola it is required 
by the government that a candidate shall have passed the second examination, 
or "Segundo Grao,"” which is equal to ebout the seventh grade in this country, 
and it is becoming increasingly difficult for teachers or preachers to serve 
who do not have these certificates. 


It seems evident, therefore, not only in order to bridge the gap of mis- 
understanding with officials of the government and other residents, but also 
in order that they may be qualified to carry on the higher training required 
by the governments by teachers and preachers, that missionaries should be 
encouraged and even required to become expert in their use of the official 
languages. 


A further problem arises from the fact that the Belgian, Portuguese and 
French governments are largely influenced by Roman Catholic tradition and 
sentiment. The Roman Catholic Church is in favor and in Belgian and Portu- 
guese territory receives lurge grants and other assistance not accorded 
Protestant missions. In reccnt years Roman Catholic missions have 2lso had 
the aid of large funds from the Vatican and in Belgian and Portuguese territory 
have given considerable evidence of a desire and even . determination to 
occupy the field. The situation is one which has already called out an 
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emphatic protest on the part of the Protestant Congo Council to the Belgian 
government, and similar steps may be necessary in Angola. 


In both the Congo and Angola there is a definite tendency toward the compe- 
titive occupation of territory in which Protestant missions have long been 
established and many indications of preferential treatment wherever oppor- 
tunity arises. Many government officials have been very fair in dealing with 
controversies which have arisen and appeals in other cases to highcr officials 
have often brought redress. In other instances it is noted that the higher 
officials are in complete sympathy with Roman Catholic aims, 2nd Protestant 
missions have found it difficult to obtain the impartial treatment which the 
treaties and general international usage would seem to assure. 


VI. Another problem arises from the lack of literature. In practically every 

~~ case it has been necessary for the missionaries to reduce the language of 
the people to writing and to prepare the texts. The multiplicity of lan- 
guages and dialects in West Africa renders this an extremely difficult task. 
In view of the fact that the governments are increasingly stressing the 
teaching of the official languages and in some cases suppressing the teach- 
ing of the vernacular, this may force the production of literature in the 
official languages: French and Portuguese, and missionary leaders are increas- 
ingly recognizing that this may be an advantage rather than a difficulty. 


As the number of missionarics qualified to train preachers and teachers in the 
official languages is limited, the need of advanced training is tending to 
bring about cooperative action in union training schools of higher grade, 
although the rather wide range of theological position rather tends to limit 
such schools for the present to the normal type rather than to the theological. 


Reports indicate that the Catholic Church has now adopted a policy of training 
native priests, several of whom have received an education comparable to that 
given to white priests. This is constituting a real challenge to 211 missions 
to raise the standards of training for pastors. It seems to answer conclu- 
sively the question as to whether the africans are capable of such higher 
education and the many examples of highly trained Africans from the West 
Coast give ample evidence of this fact. 


Perhaps one of the greatest needs of the missions in these fields is to 
recognize that the importance of providing adequately for the higher training 
of their pastors and their teachers far out-weighs the importance of the 
theological differences which have hitherto occupied a disproportionate 
amount of time and thought. It is highly significant that in the Congo, 

the Roman Catholic Church, with the aid of the Government, is seeking to 
control and absorb all of the education of the sons of the chiefs and, 

with their own well-cducated pricsthood, will soon have the trained leader- 
ship of the country in its hands. 


Of course all missions are feeling the results of decreased income, the 
reduced number of missionary leaders and the weakening of the provision for 
the schools. Under these circumstances it is difficult to plan advance, but 
a number of the problems which have been discussed will not be solved by 
more funds or more missionaries, but only by a clear recognition of the 
necessity of a change of policy - which cannot come too quickly. 
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VII. No picture of the present situation of these fields is complete without 
calling attention to the complications brought about through the intro- 
duction of modern industry, so fully outlined in the Report by Mr. 
Davis on "Modern Industry and the African." 


As the influence of the mines and other industries and the development 
of the new locations or native scttlements in and about the mines and 
cities increase, new problems will arise in the training of the ministry 
and of social workers qualified to deal with such situations. 


Yahs. ‘ \\. 8 


RECENT RECOMMENDATIONS AND REPORTS ON THE TRAINING 


OF THE MINISTRY AND OTHER RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


A scouting trip through various ranges of post-Jerusalem missionary 
literature brings to light all too little material bearing constructively 
on theological education and the training of field leadership. No major 
articles on these themes appear in the International Review of Missions 
since 1928. The subject has not focussed the attention of the Foreign 
Missions Conference at its annual sessions. A number of the Christian 
Councils have not included the problems among those considered at length 
in their bulletins or other official organs. The subject was not central 
at the last General Missionary Conference of South Africa. 


On the other hand, certain of the studies of missions in major areas 
of Asia have given particular attention to theological training, and the 
conclusions and recommendations which appear in the reports of these studies 
are of marked worth and significance. In the pages which follow, the state- 
ments are drawn from the Lindsay report (India), the Ibuka-Padelford re- 
port (Japan), and the Regional Reports of the Layments Inquiry (India, 
China, Japan). To these have been added several paragraphs from "The 
Republic of Brazil", the survey by Dr. Erasmo Braga and Kenneth Grubb. 
The various excerpts offered have been edited in some measure for the. 
sake of succinctness; further, practically all references to particular 
institutions have been deleted. The places of these omissions are not in- 
dicated. No sentences or paragraphs have been re-written or summarized, 
the language in every case being that of the originals quoted. 


It should be remembered that the Report of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education in India, and the Study of Christian Education in Japan 
have covered in each case the whole field of Christian Education under 
Protestant auspices. The Layments Inquiry was confined to the work of a 
limited group of boards. Problems of cooperation, of consolidation of 
relationships between theological schools and the Christian institutions 
of general higher education, and of the varied types of training that must 
be provided for different grades of workers are common in 211 these fields. 
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THE COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA. (1931) 


(Excerpts from Pages 245-248) 


The way of progress in the future involves (2) such co-operative 
effort as may help to set the teaching of the colleges free from narrow 
denominationalism and may make it possible to concentrate in the colleges 
a strong group of able Indian and non-Indian teachers; (b) the encourage- 
ment in every way possible of the production of books in the vernaculars, 
suitable for the education of pastors and the maintenance of their cultural 
and Christian life; as also of the production of books in English as well 
which shall aim at the translation of Christian ideas into the forms of 
Indian thought and the relation of the Indian religious heritage to the 
Christian heritage of the West. It would follow naturally that the train- 
ing of pastors and evangelists should further (c) relate the teaching given to 
the actual life of the people and make it clear to those under instruction, 
by practical training, that Christianity is a way by which men and women 
in India may be helped to live their common lives and to serve each other. 


Principles which should determine the future 


development of theological education in India 


In secking a practicable way of realizing such an ideal of theological 
education the following principles will be found a helpful guide: 


1. Whatever view be taken of the problems of thcological education in 
detail they should be regarded as a part of the general problem of higher 
Christian education in India and considered in relation to the general 
principles which regulate our attitude towards the latter. In particular 
the theological colleges should play their part in the development of the 
proposed functions of extension and research, partly by contributing persons 
who can be used in this service, partly as centres from which the proposed work 
can be carried on. 


2+« In the plan we recommend for re-thinking the content of Christian 
education in the light of the present needs of India as a whole, the theologi- 
cal colleges have a special responsibility in that as professional schools 
unconnected with the University they are independent of the present system 
of University examinations and can develop their curriculum more freely in 
the light of existing needs. 


Se The theological colleges can contribute to research in the fields 
of comparative theology, applied ethics, Christian education, and Church ad- 
ministration, with all of which their work brings thom into intimate associa- 
tion. They can contribute to the work of extension: 


(a) Partly by giving popular courses on religion to students 
in Arts colleges and others not interested in technical 
theological training. 


(b) Partly by serving as mcans of contact between those who are 
working in city and village and the specialists in the colleges 
by whose studies they would profit. 
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The Theological colleges should therefore be included with the other 
colleges amongst the institutions related to the proposed provincial or- 
ganization of extension and research. 


4. It would materially increase the effectiveness of the cooperation 
thus proposed if the more important theological institutions could be located 
at or near the central institutions contemplated in our Report; but such 
proximity should not be ollowed in any way to impair the special character 
of these institutions or the maintenance of their own discipline and devo- 
tionah Lire. | 


5. What has been said in the body of the Report about the importance of 
securing united support for these central institutions applies with special 
force to theological colleges. In view of the growing movement for a united 
Church it is most desirable that where it is possible to organize theological 
education on 4 co-operative basis this should be done, whether that organiza- 
tion takes the form of a single union college or of co-operating colleges 
operating on the Selly Oak plan. But even where this is not immediately 
practicable we consider that every opportunity should be taken to maintain 
contact between the denominational and other colleges. 


6. While it is of course true that the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian Church upon which all theological teaching must be based are the 
same for East and West, it is most important, if such teaching in India is to 
be fresh and vital, that it should be in intimate contact with the life and 
thought of the Indian Church. For this reason it is most important that full 
scope be given to Indian influence both in the staffing and the government 
of theological colleges. 


7. For the same reason we attach great importance to the development of 
strong vernacular institutions. While we recognize that, as 2 guard against 
provincialism and to ensure full use of the available theological material 
in English, there is room for one or more high-grade institutions teaching in 
English up to the B.D. grade, we believe that the difference betwecn these 
and institutions in which the vernacular is used should not be a difference of 
grade so much as of type. We do not believe that it will be possible to work 
out the proper curriculum for the theological colleges of India till this is 
done by men who are 2t home in the vernacular yet at the same time masters 
of western theological literature. If the vernacular schools are to do the 
work that needs to be done, they, no less than the B.D. colleges, need to be 
staffed with men of the highest intellectual ability and the most thorough- 
going training. 


8. What has been said about the recruiting and troining of the Indian 
staff in connection with Arts and Science colleges applies in equal measure 
to theological colleges. We regard it therefore as most important that these 
colleges, like the Arts colleges, should have some system which will make it 
possible to assign to special tasks of extension and research men on the 
staff who ore qualified for this service, and that in addition some plan for 
exchange professorships should be devised that will give men teaching in the 
smaller institutions the opportunity of contact from time to time with men in 
the larger colleges. 


9. We believe that any system of research fellowships devised in conncc- 
tion with the proposed institute of extension and rescarch should be open to 
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the graduates of the theological colleges also. 


10. To ensure the effective application of these principles we think 
it important that the existing thcological committee of the National 
Christian Council should be related to the proposed educational committee 
of that body, either as a sub-committee or as an independent committee 
functioning in close co-operation with it. 


Recommendations of the Commission as a wiole 


1. We reassert the conviction already expressed that in any plan for - 
the development of higher Christian education in India the theological 
colleges must play an important part. In particular we believe that their 
staff and plant should be considered es among the resources available 


(a) for the prosecution of the co-operative research in applied 
Christianity which is proposed for the colleges, 


(b) for the campaign of extension which is planned for the 
teachers and pastors in the field. 


2. We express our strong conviction that unless there are compelling 
reasons to the contrary the higher theological colleges, whether one or 
more, should, while retaining their character as separate institutions with 
their own life of devotion and discipline, be located in close proximity 
to the central colleges, where research and extension are to be carried on. 


Our reason for this recommendation is not only our conviction that it 
is desirable for theological students to be taught under conditions which 
make possible an exchange of thought and life with students of other fa- 
culties, but because we believe it desirable for theological colleges, 
like Arts colleges, to associate with the teaching function responsibility 
for extension and research of a kind possible only in selected centres 
where o large and fully equipped staff can be concentrated. 


5s Whether it shall be found immediately possible to apply this 
principle in the case of the existing theological colleges or whether, as 
may well be the case, some time may be needed for the transfer suggested, 
we deem it important that provision should be made at the earliest possible 
moment for the inclusion of theology among the subjects of research to be 
pursued at the colleges chosen to be centres for the proposed department 
of research and extension, and that the work done there should be related 
to the work done at the smaller theological colleges in much the same way 
in which this is proposed for the corresponding Arts colleges. While we 
believe that it is desirable and should be possible in the not too distant 
future to bring about such a relationship in connection with each of the 
proposed provincial centres, we deem it particularly important that a be- 
ginning should be made at Madras. Other centres which should follow as 
soon &s possible are Allahabad, Lahore, Calcutta, and Bombay. 


4. We believe that the more important theological colleges should 
be co-operative to the fullest extent. We recommend, therefore, that the 
authorities of the different Churches reconsider their obligations in the 
light of the needs not of their own community only, but of the Church as 
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2 whole. We urge this particularly upon Anglicans and Methodists who 
alone among the communions carrying on higher theological education main- 
tain institutions gathering students from 211 parts of India which are 
governed and staffed on a strictly denominations] basis. We believe that 
the resources which these Churches commind wovld be more wisely used if 
distributed among existing instituticns operating on 4 co-operative basis. 
In the case of oa Church like the Anglican, with distinct traditions of 
discipline and worship, the basis of co-operntion would, of course, have 
to be such as to make possible the preservation of those traditions by the 
maintenance of a smaller unit within the larger group. 


5. So far as tho institutions which provide for teaching in the 
vernacular arc concerned wo sympathise with the recommendations of the 
National Christian Council committee that there should be a union or co- 
operative school of theology in cach important language area. We do not 
presume to advise as to where these institutions should be located or how 
in each case co-operation should be brought about, but we would express 
a strong preference in case of doubt for the choice of a site near the 
B.A. colleges (e.g. Pasumalai as near Madura, Bezwada as near the proposed 
new Andhra College). 


6. We believe that in dealing with the difficult question of the 
lower forms of theological training there should be room for great variety 
of procedure, but that any plan to be adopted should be considered in 
connection with the proposed plan for college extension courses for pastors 
and teachers, and we further believe that in the development and exccution 
of any such plan the staff of the theological colleges should have an 
important place. 


7» We recommend that the higher theological colleges consider whether 
it may not be possible for them to provide special training courses in the 
content and technique of Scripture teaching which may be useful to those 
who expect to teach the Bible in the Arts colleges. 


8. In connection with the government and staffing of theological 
colleges we reaffirm what we have said elsewhere 2bout the importance of 
securing adequate representation of Indian Christians. 


9- We think it important that in any plan for securing resources for 
the proposed department of extension and research the possible contribu- 
tion of the theological colleges should be made clear. For this reason we 
believe that they should be presented in any comprehensive plans for the 
future whether in India or in Britain or America. 


In the meantime we recommend that a canvass be made of the men now 
teaching in theological colleges for the purpose of discovering those who 
are capable of taking part in the work of research and extension, and 
that a list be prepared of subjects where research in the field of applied 
theology and religion is needed and practicable. 


10. We reaffirm in connection with the subject of theological teach- 
ing what we have elsowhere said about the importance of making every possible 
provision for the early supply of a strong body of Indian theological teach- 
ers, and we commend to those responsible for theological education the 
suggestions made in another part of the Report as to the way in which 
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this may be brought about. 


In the meantime we think it important thet the men now qualified for 
this service should be utilised to the greatest possible extent, and as 
an aid we recommend that theological teachers be included in the list of 
the proposed bureau of information. 


11. We also reaffirm what we have said in connection with the general 
college question as to the need of an early supply of suitable theological 
literature in the vernacular, and we recommend that a committee be appointed 
to determine the books immediately needed and to select persons to prepare 
them as part of the work of the proposed institute of extension and research. 


12. We feel the importance of enlisting the interest of Indian Christian 
laymen in the matter of theological education, and we recommend thot in 
connection with the development of the plan thus outlined the counsel of 
prominent Indian Christian laymen be invited. 


Recommendations of Professors Brown and Buck 


and Dr. MacNicol * 


1. We approve the recommendation of Dr. Larsen that the B.D. degree 
should be confined to men who have the B.A. and should be a strictly aca- 
demic degree of high class, primarily designed for those fitting themselves 
for research, teaching, and literary production. 


2 We recommend a radical revision of the present L. Th. course in 
the light of the necds and experience of the Indian Church. As an aid *o 
this we welcome the recent appointment of a committee of Indian theologi- 
cal teachers and pastors to consider the nature of such possible revision 
and to submit their suggestions to the theologic:.l committee of the National 
Christian Council. In the meantime we deprecate any attempt to reach a too 
early standardisation of the course, and welcome such attempts as are being 
made at Jubbulpore to experiment in a curriculum combining Arts and theology 
under conditions free from the limitations imposed by the present Serampore 
degreee We do not believe, however, that any advantage would be gained 
by seeking a substitute for this degree from o foreign institution, os has 
been done by the Theological Seminary at Insein in securing such recogni- 
tion from the theological seminary in the United Stxtes, and we would urge 
upon it an early reconsideration of this action. 


5. While we do not presume to give any advice as to the subjects to 
be included in such 2. revised course or as to their combination or propor- 
tion, we believe thit large use should be made of the project method, or, 
in other words, that each subject studied should be related to the practi- 
cal use to be mde of it, and the proficiency of the student should be de- 
cided by his ability to apply knowledge as well as to acquire it. 


*The other members of the Commission, not being conversant with the more 
technical problems of theological education, preferred not to express an 
opinion on the points dealt with in this section. 
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LAYMEN'S FOREIGN MISSIONS INQUIRY 
REGIONAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF APPRAISAL - (1933) 





(Excerpts from Pages 79-82) 


The important matter of the training of church leaders is confused 
and unsatisfactory. There is too little cooperation. There are too many 
schools, few of them really efficient and adequate, while the training 
is too largely a reproduction of processes in use 4 generation ago in 
the theological institutions of the West. Training is manifcstly too 
little adapted to the special needs of the Indian field. 


Bach one of the denominations represented in this study hns one or 
more schools of theology. It is not surprising that these teach a denomi- 
national approach to the theological as well as to the practical problems 
of the ministry. The missionary teachers themselves are often more conser- 
vative than the men and women in similar positions in the West, and the 
Indian ministers trained by them are often still more conservative. Church 
union will not come soon in India unless the Indians and missionaries to- 
gether attain a breadth of view which emphasizes essentials rather tnan 
non-essentials, and recognizes the values in otner denominational points of 
view than their own. 


The Commission on Christian Higher Education in India made o brief 
report on the theolofical situation in India. One of its most important 
recommendations was that the theological schools should be more closely 
related to the other institutions of higher learning, especially for the 
purpose of research and extension, th»t a beginning shruld be made imme- 
diately in research and extension in the Madras Christian College, and thet 
similar developments should take place at Allahabad, Lahore, Calcutta and 
Bombay as soon as possible. 


We ore prepared to approve heartily the suggestion of closer affilia- 
tion with Christian colleges for the purpose of research and extension. We 
endorse strongly the general principle of union in seminiry developments 
wherever precticable; but we also recommend that the present institutions 
which offer the Bachelor of Divinity dcgree go forward and pioneer in the 
field of ministerial training, having as their mjor concern the task of 
actually producing the type of ministerinl leider needed for the new day 
in Indic. 


We further recommend that such schools as those at Saharanpur, 
Bareilly, Poona 2nd Pasumaléi do pioneering work in the vernacular, train- 
ing men and women especially for leadership in the villages. Furthermore, 
that these and other schools give attention to short-term courses for the 
training of volunteers for part-time work. Such a program is already under 
way in some places and we endorse the experiment heartily. 


It is encouraging to find in most of these institutions some recog- 
nition of the importance of such subjects as Comparative Religion, Indian 
Art and Music, the background of Indian Culture, «nd problems of Rural 
Life. In at least three of the institutions approaches to other faiths 
are being made in good spirit through cooperative reading-rooms and 
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discussion groups, through invitations to leading representatives of other 
faiths to give lectures, and through opening courses of study to residents 
in Ashrams and to others who may or may not be Christians. These are 
valuable, not so much as achicvenents, as in what they promise for the 
future, unless held back by reactionary forces on the field, or in the 
boards and churches in America. 
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CHINA 


LAYMEN'S FOREIGN MISSIONS INQUIRY 


REGIONAL REPORT OF TEE COMMISSION OF APPRAISAL - (1933) 
(Excerpts from Pages 83-85) 
Theological seminaries 


To a student of the religious needs of China, the theological semina- 
ries as they stand today seem strikingly inadequate for training the type 
of spiritual leaders most needed at the present time. They are reproduc- 
tions on a2 small scale of the American denominational seminaries of a former 
generation. There are some excellent scholars at work in the best of 
them, but they have not been uniquely planned to mect the peculiar pro- 
blems and tasks of the country where they exist, nor are they well adapted 
to fit the spiritual needs of the time. So long as the preaching emphasis 
was expected to be doctrinal the scminary of the present type had a well- 
defined function. The moment, however, that the message is made to focus 
on away of life, and the central business of the minister comes to be 
thought of os leadership for the enlargement of life, a wholly different 
preparation becomes necessary. 


There are ten theological seminaries in China which deserve considera- 
tion in this discussion, and a number more of lower grade and quality. 
There are many Bible training schools for women, only three of which require 
graduation from senior high school for admission. The majority of the 
seminaries are independent institutions, though some of the best of them 
are affiliated with Christian universities, and four of them are department 
or schools of a Christian university. A few of the best ones are union 
institutions, though the great majority of them are denominational. Most 
of them, even those included in the first list, ore small, with low stan- 
dards of admission and with a serious lack of academic standing. 


The small denominational seminary, with narrow outlook, with large 
budget and with a small student body poorly prepared for its courses, should 
cease to exist. China is a country of great distances, with difficulties 
of travel and with hampering variations in dialect, and consequently it 
will need more training places than the size of the Chinese church would 
otherwise warrant, but the present number of seminaries should be forthwith 
rigidly reduced and the churches should unite to sclect those seminaries that 
are essential to the life and power of Christianity in China and bring them 
to a state of efficiency for their task in the work of today and tomorrow. 


It seems probable that eventually some part of the Christian work of 
China can best be done by lay persons rather than by professional or or- 
dained persons. Wherever some one can be found who has the training and 
ability for such work and who at the same time has an occupation of such 
a sort that his religious work can be a by-product of his everyday life, 
the spiritual effect is far greater and the elimination of the financial 
inducement at once puts the entire undertaking on a different level. The 
experiment in lay leadership has been successfully tried in north China and 
in Korea, and there is the evidence of experience thet this method will 
work, if sufficient provision is made for leaders of vision and technique 
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to guide, inspire ond direct the activities. 


If the general line of training leaders which we have stressed were 
introduced it would tend at once to sink theological diffcrences into 
insignificance. It would make it easier for the existing denominational 
seminorics to combine. It would give % young person a thrilling task full 
of adventure and human interest. It would be possible to raise money for 
such training work, because the practical demonstration of its effect on 
life would, or at least should, immediately mike a powerful appeal. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN JAPAN. (IBUKA-PADELFORD REPORT, 1932) 
(Excerpts from Pages 124-133) 
Revision of Statement of Aims 


The first recommendation of the Commission is as follows: "That each 
theological school revise the statement of aims to the end that it in- 
clude an attempt so to interpret science that science becomes an ally of 
religion, deepening and clarifying insight and confirming faith, and include 
an attempt to maintain the prophetic spirit in the ministry, and thus make 
a significant contribution to the solution of the baffling social and 
economic problems of the age." The date justifying the suggestion that 
the aim be re-stated are as follows. 


No seminary, at the present time, lists in its statement of oim any 
reference to an endeavor so to interpret science that it becomes an ally 
of religion. In fact, 2 student may graduate from a theologioal seminary 
with no training whatsoever in science, except for the superficial work done 
in the middle schools. In vicw of the highly developed science faculties 
of the imperial universities, and the fact that the age itself is funda- 
mentally scientific, it would appear imperative that the theological schools 
attempt to acquaint the student with such an understanding of science 
that he may use if effectively as 2n aid to religion rather than to regard 
it as an enemy undermining the foundations of religion. 


Only two of the seminarics offer adequate work in the social sciences, 
and only two make reference to such offerings in the statement of oims. 
In an age of perplexing socinl issues, when economic processes must be 
judged by ethical criteria and the social life itself be rebased, it is 
self-evident that the aim of the theological schools must include proper 
stressing of the social ideals of Jesus and sufficient mastery of the 
social sciences to enable the preachcr to apply these ideals in such fashion 
that they become regnant forces in society. Unfortunately, the emphasis 
in theological education in Japan has been upon the scholastic, the priesty 
the mystical aspects of the religious life rather than upon the prophetic. 


Two Theological Seminaries 


The training offered in the theological seminaries of Japan differs 
but slightly in the twelve schools. The above facts will make it perfectly 
evident that union of some kind is necessary. The Church cannot justify 
such duplication of work nor such wastage of funds. Two theological semina- 
ries, one located in the Kwanto region and the other in the Kwansei region 
can meet the needs of Japan. Elimination of overhead duplication and 
economies that may be cffected in salaries and library expenditures will 
make it possible, through such union, to develop two schools thst will 
compare favorably with the best in the United States of America with no 
increase over the amount now being spent in the twelve theological schools. 


It should be noted that the recommendations do not call for additional 
expenses of a capital nature. Such aid may be necessary in the future, but 
it is the opinion of the Commission thet whatever desire there may be for 
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union in Japan must demonstrate itself in actual union. After the union 
has been effected, which can be done without the expenditure of money, 
there will be proper time to consider the question of campaigns for capital 
expenditures, increased equipment, ond library facilities. 


Revision of Theological Curricula 


The Commission recommends that a commission composed of the deans of 
the present theological schools revise the present theological curricula 
and, pending the establishment of the two proposed union scminaries, pre- 
pare a model curriculum to submit to the respective faculties of the preseh 
schools; that said revision of the regular course seck to reduce the over- 
emphasis now placed upon language, biblical, and systematic theology studias; 
that said revision of the regular course scek to give sufficient emphasis 
to religious education, social service, rural life, comparative rcligions, 
worship, church administration, and homiletics, varticularly practice 
preaching; that the preparatory course be revised so as to give the student 
a broad cultural foundation in the physical ond biological sciences, the 
social sciences, and the arts, thus leaving specialized study for the regular 
course; thit present teaching methods be revised so as to reduce the amount 
of lecture work, wherein the student is too often a passive recipient, and 
to increase the amount of seminar, laboratory, library, ond field work, 
wherein the student becomes an active participant and is given opportunity 
to develop qualities essential to a successful ministry, such as the co- 
operative spirit, resourccfulness, initiative, ability to solve problems, 
mastery of the scientific method, etc.; that the libraries be enriched to 
the end that they shall be repositories "of the latest and most accurate 
data upon which education, social and industrial as well as religious pro- 
grams for the present day may be based." 


In this connection, it should be noted thrt the preparatory course fails 
to give the students the broad culturnl foundation upon which the specialized 
work of the theological schools might rcst. Two-thirds of the entire pre- 
paratory course is given to modern languoges, biblical literature, philo- 
sophy, and theclogy. The undeveloped rural field of Japan offers one of 
the great evangelistic possibilities in the Empire. Not one course is 
given in the twelve seminaries in rural sociology or methods of rural evangel- 
ism. There is a strong social emphasis at Doshisha and at Kwanto Gakuin, 
and these institutions before the appointment of the Commission sought to 
revise the curriculum along lines thet are in keeping with the general re- 
commendations of the Commission itself. 


Resulting in part from the fact that the Christian movement maintains 
thirteen seminaries, the funds available for library purposes have been 
meager. The result is that, with the exception of the library at Doshisha, 
the libraries of the theological seminaries are pitifully inadequate and in 
some cases cre not worthy of the namee If union is effected, since the 
present faculties contain sufficient men of outstanding ability to organize 
new faculties which will compare favorably with faculties anywhere, it 
would appear that the first major effort should be directed toward the de- 
velopment of libraries in each of the seminaries. Until this is done, proper 
theological education in Japan will be seriously hindered and research itself 
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practically precluded. Research is imperative. In an carlicr section 
of this chapter the types of rescarch necessary for the progress of the 
Christian movement were outlined. 


It is pointed out elsewhere in the report that teaching methods “s 
o rule are not in accord with the general principles of modern pedagogy. 


Theological institutes 


The Commissio n recommends that institutes be held wherein present 
theological teachers may become acquainted with the theory and practice of 
modern teaching methods; that a graduate department be established at the 
Tokyo seminary for the following purposes: To afford facilities for the 
research essential to the advance of the Christian movement in Japan, to 
provide graduate training for the student of unusual intellectual ability 
who plans to enter the pastorate, and to train future theological teachers; 
that prospective theological teachers should in addition study abroad, and 
that in such study, in addition to work in a specialized field, proper time 
be given for sufficient training in education so as to equip the candidate 
with modern education background. 


It was the unanimous opinion of those charged with theological educa- 
tion in Japan and of the prenohers who were interviewed that proper pro- 
vision should be made for the training of future theological teachers. 


Tuition and subsidics 


The Commission recommends that the policy of offering free tuition 
and other subsidies to theological students be called into serious question 
and that a careful study of this subject be made; tht proper provision be 
made for the development of the social and the spiritual life of the stu- 
dents e 


The Commission is of the opinion that there is grave danger of the 
student losing his spiritual vitality in the academic atmosphere of the 
theological seminary. It therefore becomes imperative that those charged 
with theological education endeavor to build an environment of such a nature 
that there is full possibility for the continued development of the spiri- 
tual life of the student, with participation in devotional activity, oppor- 
tunities for spiritual retreat, etc., to the end that a highly developed 
intellect may be driven by spiritual passion which results from life lived 
in close association with the Pather of all. 


Extension activities 


The Commission recommends that the theological schools attempt to 
carry on extension activities whereby the graduates and the community at 
large may be kept advised of advances in Christian thought and practice; 
and whereby faculty and students may make contribution to the Christian 
movement in religious education and evangelism. 


Theological professors constitute a body of men who possess unusual 
ability in the matter of presenting the Christian message to educated men 
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and women. It would appear that the organization of proper extension ac- 
tivities, whereby these men might offer lectures in student centers would 
result in rich evangelistic returns. If these activities were pursued 
likewise in the Christian Church itself, the pastors might be kept abreast 
of advances in Christian thinking and the Christian movement released from 
the shackles of theologies which today seriously limit the extension of 
Christianity in Japon. Under proper direction, it is not too much to hope 
that members of the senior classes in the theological seminaries might 

in turn cooperate in such extension activities and thereby add to the strength 
of this movement. In this connection, theological professors who possess 
literary skill might render exceptional service through the preparation of 
magazine articles, pamphlets, and books designed to popularize the essentid 
thought of Christianity. 
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LAYMEN'S FOREIGN MISSIONS INQUIRY - REIGIONAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF 
APPRAISAL (1933) —~ 


(Excerpts from Pages 63-65) 


Theological Semineries 


One understands the nature cf the usual Christian pastor and the 
character of the preaching as soon as one begins tr study the theological 
seminaries. There are twelve of these seminaries with student bodies ranging 
from ten in the smillest to cne hundred in the largest one. They were all, 
except one quite small one, visited by members of the Commission, and we found 
in every one we visited at least a few thoroughly reputable scholars and in 
more than one case a greup of well prepared teachers, manv of them trained in 
eur best American seminaries. But without exception, the emphasis was on the 
academic and abstract preblems of theologv. Nearly all of them require Greek, 
and those that do not require Hebrew offer it as an elective study. They 
have, therefore, the tecls for Bible exegesis and they devote a large amount 
of time te expounding the text of Seripture. Systematic theology occupies 
the major place in the curriculum. Nowhere is adequate attention given tc 
metheds of pastoral work and to ability in presentation of message and to work 
in religious education. The students in the seminaries are not equipped to 
meet the intellectual present-day problems of university students. They do 
net get prepared for the actual problems cf either city life or country life, 
So that one cf the mest needed transformations in Japanese Christianity is 
the complete reshaping of the entire method and process of training men for the 
ministry. 


This is a peculiarly unfortunate situatinn in the face of what amounts 
to a genuine crisis for the Christian Church in Japan today. An industrial 
life has developed which affects every aspect cf the civilization of the coun- 
try. <A pressure of life in many of the rural sections has become acute. 
International problems of vast significance have emerged which call for the 
finest moral and spfritual insight. The rapid intellectualization of the penple 
through wide-spresd scientific culture has brought a generation ef young 
scholars who cannot be reached by the methods familiar to earlier missionaries. 
Then, toc, there is a definitely aggressive movement under wey among the most 
influential of the Buddhist Societies and certain aspects of the development 
of Shinto call attention to the fact thet there are live religions under ex- 
tremely intelligent leadership. Here are challenges te the Christian Church 
such as it has to meet in very few countries today where missionaries are at 
work, If ever careful preparation for great spiritual tasks was needed it is in 
Japan at the present moment, and if ever a wise and united Church body was in 
demand it is at this hour. This is no time tn be busied with petty issues. 


The Commission on Christian Education in Japan has preposed a plan of 
unification which calls for twe theological seminaries, one in the Kwanto area 
and one in the Kwansei area. This Commission also recommends that the theologi- 
eal curricula of these institutions be thoroughly revised by 2 Commission 
composed of the deons cf the present theological seminaries, We unite in 
spirit with these recommendations, but they do not go deeply enough into the 
critical situation which confronts the Christian forces in Japan today. A 
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whelly new type of training is at present called fer tn prepare those who are 
to become the future leaders of Christian life and thought. What is called 
for is not merely fewer and better theological seminsrics but rather a com- 
pletely transformed type of institutien for training men ond women to meet the 
vital issues °f life end thought in 2 transformed civilization and to be 
interpreters of a religion of life both fer urban and rural sections of the 
country. 


There should certainly be at least one first class institution of 
university grade for advanced study in Christian fundamentals for the training 
of Christian scholars, and two of the existing seminaries should be transformed 
into institutions for preparing well-selected men and women for leadership in 
city and rural Christian work. The denominationsl seminary should be raised 
out of its sectarian limitations and the emphasis should be put upon the 
universal aspects of Christianity. A large part of the treining for rural 
work should be done in practical training centers in the rural prefectures 
where the work is to be done. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF BRAZIL - A SURVEY OF THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 


(Excerpts from Pages 115.133) 


The Training of National Leaders 


This is the weak point in the evangelical movement in Brazil. In 
spite of the fact that discussion regarding seminaries, their location and 
relationship to the mission schools and colleges, has been the storm centre 
in the church-life of the country, the problem of raising spiritual leaders 
adequately prepared for their tasks has not been solved, This is no 
reflection on the heroic and effective work done by nationals, many of whom 
rank very high in intellectual circles and in the community life, but their 
success was not primarily due to the equipment they received in training for 
the ministry of the churches, Each organization has been doing its best to 
train workers. In general, this is the most urgent and serious problem 
facing the majority of the churches, It is the more serious as some organiza- 
tions are becoming satisfied with 2 partial solution, One of the complications 
is that the defectiveness of the national system of general education is 
exhibited in the lowering of the standard of higher education. It is unwise 
to depend on the type of preparatory training furnished by the schools which 
follow the Government curriculum. This curriculum prepares for entrance to 
the schools of medicine, law and engineering, the three major professions in 
the country. It is inadequate for the ministry. Then in the selection of 
candidates no church has recruited from among its youth a sufficient number 
of first-class men. The students for the ministry are generally at different 
stages of education, and usually study theology while continuing their 
preparatory work, Most of the specific work for the ministry is bookish and 
exotic. 


The training of leaders and Christian workers is one of the most 
urgent and outstanding prcblems, and the present situation is far frem 
satisfactory. The churches and the Boards should make this one of the major 
points in their co-operative programme. The aim should be to provide leaders 
for the Protestant movement of the whole country and not for one region or for 
one denomination only. ™cell equipped seminaries and training schools for 
Christian workers should be the supreme aim of mission work in Brazil. 
Educational workers employed by the Mission Boards should be selected only after 
their spirituality and Christian experience are fully attested. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE MINISTRY AND OTHBR LEADERS 
D. J. Fleming 
Commission I - The Work of the Ministry for which Training is to be Provided. 


I. The Work 


1. Personal development 
Personal devotion 


Bible Study 

Keeping mentally fit 

Follow-up courses for ministers 
Exercise 

Function of rest pcriods and recreation 
Sharing home duties 


2. Teaching 

(a) Content - a central philosophy of life, convictions about God and man's 
relation to Hin,Jesus Christ and His significance for man- 
kind, the Church and its function in human society, human 
nature and its capacity for renewal and self-mastery. 

(b) Occasions ~ pulpit, Sunday School, Vacation Bible School, day schools, 
catechumen class, programs for special days and occasions, 
discussion groups. 


5. Training 
Classes for regular and for volunteer workers 
Setting up teacher and training institutes 
Developing systematic Bible Study 


4. Preaching 
Sermons in church service 


Services in out-stations, bazaars, country markets, streets, etc. 


5. Leading in Worship 
day service in church 
Prayer service in vilieges, or for workers 


6. Pastoral Work 
Counselor as to personal dutics, difficulties, and quarrels 
Interviewing inquirers 
House to house visitation 
Baptizing converts, weddings, funerals 
Giving vocational guidence 
Entertaining guests 


7. Evangelistic Work 
Special evangelistic meetings and itinersries 
Development of the missionary interest of the church 


8. Administration 
Leading in educ:ticnal, social, and missionary work 
Supervising work in out-stations 
Securing new rorkers 
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Administration, continued 
Conferring with old workers 
Soliciting funds 
Encoureging self~support 
Caring for properties 
Serving on committees 
Planning committee work 
Maintaining larger relationships (denominational, and interdenominational) 
Keeping records (personal and church) 
Studying government regulations 
Correspondence 
Encouraging cooperation between Christians and Non-Christians 


9. Literary Work 
Preparing Christian Literature 
Newspaper evangelism 
Circulation of the Bible 


10, Community Service 
Leadership in dealing with problems of health, education, social environ- 


ment, economic changes, agriculture, boy and girl Scout activities, etc. 


Extension lectures 
Note - On the justification of such work as properly the work of a ministen 


IIT. The Churches 


1. The present status, outlook, and needs of churches in India, China, Japan and 
Korea, Near East, Brazil, Congo, Belge, Angola, and the Cameroons. 
Query - On what scale should this be attempted? 


III. Grade of Ministers 

1. Ministers receiving a standardized B.D. degree betokening higher theological 
training usually after a University course. 

2, Ministers receiving a lesser degree (e.g. Licentiate of Theology) with High 
School graduation as one requirement for entrance, possibly combining arts 
and theology. 


3. Ministers of elementary grade. 
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1. As to type of trainin 
(a) Ministers trained wholly in English 


(b) Ministers trained in the vernacular but with a considerable use of 
English as a source of reference material 

(c) Ministers trained wholly in the vernacular 

Note - The difference between training in English and the vernacular has 
been put under "type" rather than "grade," because vernacular 
seminaries should also be staffed with men of the highest intel- 
lectual ability and thorough-going training. There is danger in 
grading by the amount of English used of transplanting the whole 
body of western theology and along with it many western denomina-~ 
tional prejudices, to the very different circumstances and sur- 
roundings abroad. It is important that the heritage of each land, 
in so far as it is good, should be carried over into the study 
and interpretation of the Christian truth. 
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2. As to environment 
(a) Urban 
(b) Rural 


V. Problems Involved 


Problems involved in the adaptation of ministers to the situations as defined above. 
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THE CONCERN OF THE FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE 
Cleland B. McAfee 


If it seems strange to the forces on the field or to the Boards at home that 
the Foreign Missions Conference is taking up the question of the training of the 
ministry and other religious leaders in the younger churches, the following con- 
siderations may well be in mind: 


1. The ultimate hope of the missionary enterprise is that they will develop 
in each land an indigenous church whose leadership shall come from itself under the 
Holy Spirit and which will desire from other lands only that cooperation which now 
exists in the relation between the nominal Christian lands of the earth. There can 
be no hcpe for the development of this indigenous church, nor for its strength when 
it does emerge, except in a trained ministry whose training is secured in the midst 
of the conditions under which the work is to be done. There may for some time need 
to be provision for training a small selected group outside of the land in which the 
church is developing. This cannot be a final nor an efficient method of training. 
There gust develop in each field the machinery for the training of the ministry and 
other leadership suited to that field itself. This is not the purpose of any one 
missionary agency which may be safely left to the initintive or work of such an 
agency but as the common task of all the missionary agencies and should be the con= 
cern of any such body as the Foreig Missions Conference of North America. 


2. The training of the ministry and other religieus leaders in the younger 
churches has so many elements common to 211 the churches that it is best done in 
sane measure of cooperation. In the present denominsttional condition in the home 
land it will doubtless be impossible to develop a ministry in the younger churches 
which shall not bear certain marks from the home churches. But these distinctive 
marks cam be secured on © broad basis of complete agreement in the many essential 
elements of the Christian faith. It would seom the natural fiunetion of a unifying 
body such as the Foreign Missions Conference of North America to assist in calling 
attention to these comrtn factors and to bring advice to the separate churches re- 
garding the best ways of cooperation. 


3. The financial element of the training of the ministry and other religious 
leaders in the younger churches is a very considerable one, As institutions rise 
in every grade they become more costly in student support ond in personnel of the 
training force. The training of the ministry and religious leaders, when it is well 
done, ought to be one of the most expensive items financially in the entire mission- 
ary enterprise. It would be doubtful use of trust funds to duplicate institutions 
er agencies for such work when by 3 union of forces these funds can be released for 
other lines of needed work, 


4. Both at home and abroad there is excellent reason for accenting the fact 
that the missionary work is one, A missionary in the Philippines, commenting on the 
East Orange Conference, writes: "I rather feel that the Boards at home ought to get 
union and cooperation and we would then find no trouble in getting together here. We 
can get together almost overnight if the Boards at home were at one. Already in my 
préliminary survey work the issue is being passed back to the home land. Until 
there is a real unified clearing house in the U. S.A. we cannot accomplist so much 
here, though I think we are ahead of America in coopcDation and unification." The 
Foreign Missions Conferenee of North America came out of the desire of missionary 
agencies at home to find more effoctive ways of cooperation, It wold seem in- 
evitable that this desire would express itself in the most critical task of the 
entire enterprise - the training of the ministry and other religious leaders. 


Problems in Japan 


iL regret that I have been unable to cover the problems of Korea 
in this statement. Since our Board has no work among the Koreans, 
I have no direct knowledge of them, and have not been able since I 
was asked to prepare this statement to secure information from 
others. I hope Dr. McAfee and Mr. Cartwright will be able to sup- 
plement at this point, particularly. 


The three outstanding problems in Japan, as largely elsewhere, 
are: 


I ~ The large number of seminaries and woman's training 
schools in proportion to the number trained and the 
present demands of the churches and missions, with 
the involved problem of union work to overcome this 
situations 

Ii - The content of the seminary and training school 
curriculum in relation to the religious and social 
needs of Japanese communities. 

III - The type of work needed in the largely unreached 
rural areas and the possibility of supporting well- 
trained Christian workers in such a ministry. 
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The situation concerning numbers is uost succinctly presented 
in the form of a table as follows: 


Ments Theological Women's TOTAL 
Seminaries Training 
Schools 
Number LS 10 me 
Enrolment + May 1, 1930 596 Reo 819 
Faculty 195 54 249 
Pupil-teacher Ratio Sben* 4.1 364% 
INCOME - Tuition ¥10,396 ¥1,935 ¥12,877 (71) 
Endowment Income 5,541 13 5,504 
Foreign Subsidy 138,106 59,088 197,194 
Foreign Salaries 70,014 8,360 78,074 
Total Foreign Aid 208,120 67,448 212,008 
TOTAL INCOME not ,497 69,406 293,905 
Average Foreign Appropriation 
per school 15,875 6,745 11,023 
Average Foreign Appropriation 
per pupil 349 S02 206 
Average Total Income Per Pupil O77 oll O09 
Average Tuition per Pupil 18 8 15 


* These figures are based on a slightly larger enrolment given on 
The other figures are 


pe 126 of"Christian Education in Japan". 
taken from the tables in the book.) 
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For purposes of comparsion, some figures concerning other 
Christian schools are illuminating: 


Collegiate Middle 
iieteoucLans, 6.) SCchaois 

Average Foreign Appropriation 
per Pupil ¥57 wa «| ¥LB 
Average Tuition per Pupil ¥81 , ¥53 


For purvoses of comparison with the church situation, it should 
be noted that the Japan Mission Year Book statistics for 1950 gare 
the following: 


Organized churches e185 
Preaching places (add!1) 864 
Ordained men 1549 


The statistics do not give the number of unordained male preachers 
or the number of womechurch workers, and on the face of the 
figures above, it would appear that by the time those in the semi- 
naries in 1930 had all graduated, presumably by 1934, there would 
be available an ordained man for every church in Japan, and in four 
years thereafter an ordained man for even every preaching place, a 
possibility which in view of the economic difficulty noticed below 
would seem to be far in excess of actual need. Among women church 
workers, the turnover is naturally much greater because of marriage, 
but even here the absorptive power of the church program in the 
years ahead needs much more careful study. 


Of the 25 theological and training schools, 11 are in the 
Tokyo-Yokohama area, 8 in the Kobe-Osaka-Kyoto area, «< in the 
island of Kyushu in the extreme west and 4 in Sendai in the north- 
eastern section of the main island. For the purposes of union, 
the Educational Commission naturally selected the two larger 
centres and recommended that there be only two theological semi- 
naries in Japan. Even union where the institutions are in one city 
presents almost insoluble difficulties. These may be indicated 
briefly as follows: 


1 - Most of the educational institutions were started with 
the primary idea of training Christian workers. Almost 
without exception, the colleges and universities now 
have theological departments, the faculties of which 
are perhaps the strongest Christian influence in 
schools the pupils of which are very largely non- 
Christians: Christian school administrators are 
loath to surrender this help on their campuses, 

This difficulty is not so great for the training 
schools. 

2 - The theological seminaries have inherited from the 
missionaries and have developed for themselves widely 
varying theological positions. Institutions which have 
developed in connection with the Southern Baptist, 
Southern Presbyterian and Lutheran missions find 
it difficult to think in the same theological terms 
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as those which have developed in connection with Baptist, Mcthodist 
and Congregational missions, to mention only a few varieties. 

It might conceivably be possible to establish one conservative and 
one liberal theological seminary for Japan, although whether the 
consequences would be altogether desirable is another cuestion. 

To develop one or two seminaries in which both conservative and 
liberal theologies shall be adequately presented seems to require 

a formula and technique as yet neither envisaged nor desired by 

the institutions and their constituencies in Japan. 


o- The third type of difficulty lies in the realm of institutional 
and denominational loyalties, rootcd in history and tradition. 

if the first two difficulties werc satisfactorfiymet, it is hard 

to believe that the growth of the Christian spirit of brotherhood 
and service would not overcome all others, at least for the greater 
number of the institutions. 
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The problems of curriculum with which Commissions I and II are 
to deal are perhaps not essentially different from those in other 
countries. Christianity made its first headway in Japan among young 
men desiring a modern education. It has been largely confincd to 
the middle class in the cities. It has secured a larger degree of 
self-support with, a well-educated ministry than in any other mis 
sion field. This economic objcctive has strengthened the tendency 
to remain in the cities and has also made for a minimum program in 
by far the greater number of the churches. The characteristic 
Japanese church has a relatively small number of members who sup- 
port it financially better than they attend its services, and has 
a Sunday school thirty to forty years behind the standards of re- 
ligious education as it is understood in America today. At the time 
of the Laymen's Inquiry, only one seminary was giving approximate- 
ly adequate courses in religious education. The characteristic 
minister is alone in a city church, trained in arts rather than 
in sciences, interested in intellectual and scholarly discussions 
rather than in the significance of Christianity for the volcanic 
social situation in which he lives. He runs the Sunday-school 
without knowing much about it. When he is so fortunate as to 
have a woman assistant trained in one of the training schools, 
he does not know how to cooverate with her and to use her avilities 
to the best advantage. If he is transplanted into a rural parish, 
his interests do not change to any extent, and he has no program 
for the integration of the life of the viilage in Christian rural 
reconstruction. 


The problem is to produce types of ministers able to meet 
scientifically trained intelligentsia in discussion, to meet the 
city proletariat on the comsaon ground of uncerstanding of the so- 
cial problems of the day, to bocome a part of a rural community 
and permeate its whole life with the spirit of Jesus, to work out 
programs of religious training that will make the church-membecrs 
of tomorrow deeply spiritual and deeply concerned over social 
relations and Christian solutions. 
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Rural communities in Japanas in most other countries are 

Very poor, with little cash in circulation. Most of the farmers 
are tenant-farmers with heavy rentals to pay in kind. Figures 

in the Factfinders! Report for Japan (3.68) give the average 

ross income as running from $476 a year for tenant-farmers to — 
»798 2 ycar for owner-cultivators, with another study showing 
average incomes of middle-scale farmers as high as $1205. For the 
greater part of the country people, an average income of $500 in- 
Cluding all farm products consumed would probably be high rather 
than low. While this seems princely as compared with incomes of 
Similar farmers in China and India, it must be remembcred that 
prices are also high. Such communities afford only meager livings 
for thear traditional religious leaders. How shall men and women 
be trained in seminary and training school to serve in sucha 
community and be supported by it or in it? Is the present diffi- 
culty in securing trained leaders for country churches where they 
exist economic or is it fundamentally a question of the type of 
training they have received? These and many similar questions 
need to be explored and solutions found. =. When they are found, 
they may throw light on the similar problems in America. 
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PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN HOW TO BE HELPFUL IN A SITUATION IN WHICH 
THE FIELD HAS ALMOST ENTIRE RESPONSIBILITY 


By Rev. ae C. Robbins 


Recognizing that the initiative in solving the problems of training minis- 
ters and other religious leaders for the churches of Asia snd Africa must come from 
the constituency on the Field, this Conference would be in a much stronger and 
happier position if there were associated with us in it a body of Nationals from 
these lands~-ministers, laymen, and laywomen--who are especially interested in the 
training of Christian leaders for the younger churches; or, Sailing that, if the 
Conference had been suggested or called at the request of some authorized group or 
groups representative of the younger churches. It is true that the present type of 
training originated in America; but the far-reaching changes demanded by new condi- 
tions must be made either upon the initiative of the Ficld institutions themselves, 
or as urged upon those institutions by their own constituencies. Any attempt to be 
helpful from America must, therefore, take into consideration certain very obvious 
difficulties. 


First, the fact that the Boards in America have now very little adminis— 
trative responsibility for the institutions engaged in training ministers and other 
religious workers. Administrative responsibility for these institutions was among 
the first phases of work to be transferred to the native constituency. Such in- 
stitutions are, in most cases, supported by the churches on the Field, have their 
own boards of trustees, and are practically independent of foreign control. 


Second, the National and racial consciousness and sensitiveness that 
naturally resents any pressure from abroad in regard to policy, program, or curricu- 
lum. As Dr. Watson said in that remarkable paper that he gave to us at the Foreign 
Missions Conference: "This emerging National consciousness...finds in the work and 
methods of Missions something inimical and objectionable, not because it is Chris- 
tian, but because it is alien and foreign." 


Third, the pressure of the immediate task leads to the very natural failure 
of the faculties and boards of trustees of these training institutions to take the 
wide view of the entire field, to have the long look ahead, to take into account 
cultural or social movements that are approaching, or arc already upon them. 


Fourth, so many of these institutions have such inadequate facilities, and 
the severe limitation of their financial resources resuits in such a hand-to-mouth 
policy, that even if the desirability of given changes should be admitted, the 
trustees or their constituents would fel incapable of putting the changes into 
effect. 


Fifth, the ultra-conservatism so characteristic of large groups of people 
in the Orient. Those of us who have been in the East will remember how often one 
comes up against the stone wall of custom. I recall an oxperience of this kind in 
a conference with the faculty and trustees of our own Karen Theological Seminary in 
Burma just a year ago: Suggested changes and modifications in curricula or in 
ecclesiastical policy were met by reference to the teachings of the Wades, the 
Vintons, the Smiths, the Crosses--honored leaders of the Karens fifty and a hundred 
years 20. 


Finally, those denominational and institutional loyalties which stand 
solidly against the necessary combination of similar institutions, or the wise 
elimination of an institution that is superfluous. 
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These, then, are some of the problems. While admitting them frankly, let 
us also bear in mind that there are happy exceptions of indigenous leaders and 
forward-looking faculties and boards of trustees who recognize the importance and 


the urgency of changes in method and policy of the institutions with which they are 
connected, and who would welcome any practical help that wo may have to give. 


How, with these problems in mind, can we bring to these institutions the 
results of thisConference, and how help them more adequately to meet the problems 
involved in training ministers and other religious leaders for the younger churches? 
First of all, we mist make it very clear that we are in no way attempting to impose 
a program upon them, nor trying to dictate from our offices here in America a policy 
for the institutions on the Field; but that rather, jointiy with those responsible 
for these institutions, and in full recognition of the need for changes in the 
training of ministers both in America and on the Field, we are anxious to cooperate 
in making such changes in the type of training offered as will the better fit the 
church leaders of tomorrow to meet the spiritual, cthical, social, and economic 
problems that are before the churches in every land. 


Next we must make it clear that we recognize that the final responsibility 
for giving effect to any recommendations rests with the indigenous Christians them- 
selves. 


Again, we must see that our recommendations are concrete and practical, 
rather than theoretical. For instance, we might offer to help in increasing the 
library facilities of some of these institutions--one of the cutstanding needs in 
almost all seminaries and training schools. Or, we might be prepared to help in 
bringing to the theological seminaries of a given land outstanding Christians who, 
through the impact of their own personalities, as well es through their spoken 
message, would be of tremendous help in broadening the vision and enriching the life 
of the institutions on the Field. Or again, we might establish scholarships where 
selected graduates or members of the faculty of the institutions abroad, could have 
the advantage of a year's study in one of the theological institutions of America or 
Europe. 


In all cases, we shali have to depend upon the administrative secretaries 
en—the—Eieid who are in close and intimate touch with these training institutions 
to present this matter to them in the wisest and most tactful way. We may also be 
able t> avail ourselves of the good offices of the National Christian Councils of 
the Fields in question. 


To bring cbout the necessary chenges will in any event require time and 
patience, but we shculd not allow the difficultics involved to prevent our bringing 
to these institutions and their constituencies the very best conclusions and the 
most practical suggestions that this Conference has to offer. Let us, in the 
closest cooperation with the churches on the Field, take every possible step te 
secure for the Christian movement sbroad leaders adequate fcr the tremendously 
difficult tasks of the new day. 
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A-IV 
FUNCTION AND TRAINING OF BIBLE WOMEN AND 
OTHER WOMEN LEADERS EXCEPT SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Mrs. C. H. Sears 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SITUATION 


1. 


3 


Early beginnings 
ae Reason for using Bible women 
b. Qualifications 


Present day problems 
ae Lack of professional standing 
b. Inferior personnel 
ce. Duties not defined 
d. Hindered by social customs and difficulties of travel, e.g., in India and 
parts of Africa 
e. Training has not kept pace with general education of women 


Weaknesses of training today 

ae Low educational standards 

b, Conventional curriculum 
(1) Little note of changing conditions 
(2) Too much emphasis on formal Bible study and evangelism 

c. lack of social science and field social work 

d. Lack of knowledge of industrial problems affecting women and children and 
problems of rural life 

e. Little emphasis on religious education 

f. Need for more supervised experience in practice centers 


Types of women workers needed (RETHINKING MISSIONS, p. 275; CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION IN JAPAN, p. 175) 
a. General religious workers in homes, churches and communities, giving a 
definite social emphasis 
b. Supervisors and teachers of religious education for schools, colleges and 
elsewhere 


Necessary emphases for training 4a workers (High school course prerequisite) 
ae Religious education with supervised practice 

b. Social science, psychology, economics 

Cc. Hygiene, dietetics, child care 

d. Community recreation work 

@. Kindergarten methods 

Urban workers 

ae Industrial problems 

b. Special problems of urban life 

c. Provision of urban practice center 

Rural workers 

ae Elementary knowledge of agricultural problems in local area 
b. Provision of rural practice center 


Necessary emphases for training 4b workers (College education prerequisite) 
ae Broad knowledge of Biblical Literature 

b. Pedagogy and educational psychology 

c. Social science, psychology and economics 

d. International relations 


-_- 
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6. Necessary chenges to improve present situation 


Be 
b. 
Ce 
d. 
Ce 
f. 


Maintain fewer training schools where necessary 

Raise educetional requirements 

Give dignity and recognition to the profession 

Fnlist women of strong personality and high mental quality 
Provide for more practical training 

Reorganize curricula 
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DEFINITION OF THE TERMS “MINISTRY,” “OTHER RELIGIOUS LEADERS," AND "INSTITUTIONS" 


J. Ross Stevenson 


Ministry 


In regard to a definition of the ministry it might be well to take as a 
starting point the following statement prepared by a group of theological 
teachers at a Conference of Theological Seminary Representatives held about 
three years ago; “It is the function of the Christian Ministry in all its forms 
(a) to increase man's knowledge of God as revealed in Jesus Christ; (b) to 
surmmon them to personal consecration to Him and to His Gospel; (c) to lead them 
in their worship of God; (d) to be the counsellor of individual men and women 
in their personal duties and difficulties; (e) to furnish leadership to the 
Christian church in its educational, social, and missionary activities." Thus 
considered, a Protestant minister's work covers the professional duties of (1) 
teacher, (2) preacher or evangelist, (3) leader in worship, (4) pastor, (5) 
administrator. This leaves unanswered the question as to whether the term 
"ministry" means © paid ministry or a lay ministry, an ordained ministry or 
unordained ministry. Both citv and rural pastors are included. This leads 
right into the preblem cf the building of the church. What kind of leaders are 
needed for village work? In the past some churches have teken for granted that 
a paid ministry is needed. This arose from the fact that we think of the 
ministry in the west as a paid ministry, but do we want to confine our inquiry 
to an ordained ministry set apart to lead the church on the mission field? Are 
there not new possibilities opening up which we must consider? On the other 
hand the organized church has often been embarrassed by men with zeal end no 
knowledge. Should we eliminate those whe doe not have a certain standard of 
training? 


Other Religious Leaders 


On the missicn field lay leadership is essential. Much of the pioneer 
work is done through lay workers. In Central China one mission has had to do 
away with paid evangelists and put the responsibility for the work on lay leaders 
and this method has worked out very well. In some Presbyterian parishes in this 
country the elders have been appointed. Emphasis on lay leaders may prove to be 
a way out of the problem of fereign subsidy. “hile the Conference is mainly 
concerned with leadership within the church it would be unwise to limit the 
scope of the Conference to an ordained ministry. It shculd include catechists, 
Bible women, and lay leaders in church work, 


The Conference will itself determine whether it should give considera- 
tion to the religious training of teachers whe are in seminaries, Bible schools, 
colleges or secondary schools; medical workers and what is required of physicians 
in medical schools and hespitals on the field; also, nurses and the religious 
training that may be provided for them so that in connection with their regular 
professional duties they can competently serve as religicus leaders; social 
workers cover a varied and enlarging field of service. 


Institutions 


The institutions to be studied by the Conference are those situated 
in the countries abrosd that sare included in this study, not those in this coun- 
try that train ministers sent hero frem the foreign field, They include 
seminaries and Bible training schocls but not secondary schools that include 
Bible teaching, Only such schools and training centers are included that are 
established for the purpose of training leaders for the Christian Church. 
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THECLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND 5IBLE TRAINING SCHOOLS 
AFRICA 
Dondi 
Currie Institute (A BC F M, uC C) 


Barberton 
Africa Girls! School (C N) 


Stegi 
Africa Boys' Training Schocl (C N) 


Fort Silinda 
Bible Training School (A BC F M) 


Gld Umtali 
Hartzell Training School (M E F B) 


Marangu 
Seminary of the German Lutheran Crurch 


Mutoto 
Morrison Bible School 


Vembe Nyana 
" (MES) 


Cmdurnan 
Training School for Bible Women 


Cairo 
Evangelical Theological Seminary 


Tanta 
Bible Women's Training School 


Kagoro 
Hausa Bible Treining School (SI M) 


Kavirando 
Training School for Workers (C G M) 


Igbaja 
Igbaja Bible Training School (S I M) 


Adams 
Amanzimtoti Institute - Evang. Training (A BC F iM) 


Beirut 
Near Bast School of Theology 


Bendembu 
Mt. Loma Bible School (W M M S) 


Kimpese 
Training Institution 
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THECLOGICAL SEMINARIES .ND BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOLS 


renee 


Ahmadnagar 


Bible Training School for Women (A BC F il, AMM S) 


Alirajpur 
Theological Classes 


Bangalore, Mysore Stxte 


United Theological College of South India and Ceylon 


Ambur 
Catechist Eible Schools 


Bareilly 
Theological Seminary .l8c Women's School 


Baroda 
Florence B. Nicholson School of Theolopy 


Bulsar 
Bible School 


Dhamtari, C. P. 
Bible School of Academy & Normal School 


Gardawarea 
Thoburn Biblical Institute 


Ghaziabsid, Meerut 
Bible Training School 


Gooty . 
Gatechist's Training School 


Gujranwela . 
United Presbyterian Theological Seminary 


Indore 
Union Theological Seminary 


Insein 
Burman Theological Seminary 
Karen " " 
English " " 
Burman Women's Bible Schocl 


Janjgir, Bilaspur 
Bible School for Men 


Jorhat, Assam 
Gale Memorial Bible School (\icmen) 
Men's Bible School 


Ly, e 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Kee 


ols 


PA 


RO. 


r6. 


PA 


28. 


29. 


50. 


él. 


Ske 


Jubbulpore 
The Leonard Theological Ccllege 
Hawa Bagh Training College 


Madura, Madura 
Lucy Perry Noble Institute 


Muttra 

Bleckstone Missionary Training Institute 
Nagercoil 

Concordia Theclogtcal Seminary 

Catechist Bible Schools 


Nagpur 
Bible Training School 


Narsinghpur 
Theological Seminary 


Nellore (Madras) 
Bible Training School for Women 


Pardi, Surat 
Bible Training School 


Parsabhader 
Training School for Bible Women 


Pasumalai, Madura 
Union Theological Seminary (4 BC F M) 


Poona 


United Theological College of Western India 


Raipur 
Training School for Evangelists 


Ramapatnum, Nellore 
Theclogical Seminary 


Rangoon 
Karen Women's Bible School 


Thongwa. 
Bible \Wiomen's Training School 
School of Theclogy 


Trivandrun 
Concordia Theological Seminary 
Catechist Bible Schcols 


Tura, Assam 
Bible School 


Vellore, N. Arcot 


Arcct Lutheran Theological Seminary (LE LM) 


THE G2TinT 





THECLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND BIBLE SCHOCLS 
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ll. 


Lo. 


THOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOLS 
for 
JAPAN and KOREA 


CHINA, JAPAN and KOR 


Amoy 
Charlotte Duryee Bible School (R C A) 
Union Theological Seminary (RC A, LMS&GP 


Canton 
Canton Union Theological Seminary (A B C F M, P N and others) 


Chang1li. 
Thompson Memorial Training School (M £) 


Changsha 
Women's Bible Training School (P N) 


Changteh 
Women's Short Term Bible School. 


Chefoo 
Women's Bible Training School (P N) 


Chengtu 
West China Union University School of Religion (A BF, M E, and others) 


Fenchow 
Harwood Bible School (A B C F M) 


Foochow 
Bible Teachers Training School (A B C F M) 
Bible Training School (M BE) 
Jewell ? Bible Seminary 
Fukien Metnodist Theclogical Seminary 


Hangchow 
Hangchow Christian College (P N & P S) 
Union Girls School (P N & P S) 


Hankow 
Concordia Theological Seminary (Ev. Lutheren Synod) 


Hinghwafu 
Hinghwafu Biblical School (M EB) 
Juliet Turner Bible Training School (M E) 


Huchowfu 
School of Mothercraft (A B F) 


Hwalyuan 
Bible School for Women (P N) 


Ichowfu 
Bible Institute (P N) 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


el. 


Ree 


R56 


24. 


206 


26. 


Rie 


28. 


R96 


50. 


Kaichow 
Bible School for men (Mennonite Gen. Conf.) 


Kiangyin 
Women's Bible Training School (P 8S) 


Kiukiang 
Knowles Training School for Women (M E) 


Kiungchow 
Hainan bible Institute (P N) 


Kutienhsien 
Bible Training School for Women (M E) 


La Ting 
Bible School (R PN) (not found) 


Linchow 
Women's Bible Institute (P N) 


Luho 
Elementary Bible School for Women (A BC F M) 


Mintsinghsien | 
Mintsing Women's School (M E) 


Nanking 
Nanking Theological Seminary (ME, MES, PN, P S) 
Hitt Memorial Training School(for Women) (M E) 
Nanking Bible Institute for Women (P N) 
Bible Training School for Women (PN, PS, MES, ME, AB F) 
Central Theol. Seminary (Holy Catholic Church of China) 
Bible Institute (P N) 


Paoting 
Bible Training School (P N) 
Women's Bible Training School (P N) 


Peiping 
North Chine Union Bible Institute 
Union Bible Training School for Women (A BCFM, LMS, PN, & WFMS) 
Women's Training School (M EB) 
Peiping University School of Theology (P N & LM S) 
Peiping Theological Seminary (M E) 
Yenching University School of Theology 


Shanghai 
Shanghai College, Gchool of Theology (ABF)(SBC? ) 
St. John's University School of Theology (P E ) 
Newbury Bible School (P N) 


Shekow 
Lutherzn Union Theological Seminary 


Shunteh 
Bible School for Women and Girls 


Sl. 
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556 


34. 


55-6 


56. 


37. 


38. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


Sienyu 
Frieda Knoechel Bible Women's Training School (M E) 


Sungkiangfu 
Hayes-Wilkins Bible School (M S$) 
Soochow University Bible School (M EB S) 


Swatow 
Ashmore Theological Seminary (A B F) 
Women's Bible Training School (A B Ff) 


Taianfu 
Edna Terry Bible Women's Treining School (M E) 


Takhing 
Bible Training School (R P C) 


Tengchowfu 
Bible Women's Training School ( PN ) 


Tenghsien 
Mateer Memorial Institute (P S & P N) 
North China Theological Seminary (P S & P N) 
North Chine Women's Bible Seminary (P N & P 8) 


Tsinan 
Women's Bible School (P N) 
Shentung Christicn University, School of Theology (ABCFM, P N & BM S$) 
Chefoo University School of Religion ? 


Tsining 
Tomen's Bible Tr¢ining Schocl (P N) 


Tungshsien 
Rurcl Bible Trzining School for Men (A BC F M) 


Tzechow 
Fidelia De Witt Women's Treining School (M E) 


Weihsien 
Women's Bible Trainins School ( P N) 


Wacheng 
Central Chins. Theological Seminary (R C U S) 


Yachow 

Szechwan Beptist Bible Training School 
Yenpingfu 

Women's Bible Training School (i E) 


Yihsien 
Women's Bible Institute (P N) 


Yuankiang 
Bible Institute (P N) 


48. Yuncheng 
Yuncheng Theological Seminary 


JAPAN 
60. Fukuoke 
Seinen Gakuin Shin Geku Bu (A BC) 
61. Kobe : . er ka, 
Chuo Shin Gekko (P WN, P 8) 
62. Kyoto 


Dosnisha (A BC F iM and others) 
Honnachi Nazarene Church Schcol 


63. Nishinomiyu 
Kvansei Gakuin (4 ES, UC C end others) 


Kobe Women's Fvangelistic School (A BC F MM) 


64. Osaka 
Beptist Woman's Bible School (A B F) 
Lembuth Treining School for Christian Vorkers (i BE S) 
Oseke Theologicsl] Seminary 


65. Sendai 
Tohoku Gekuin (RC U S) 
Aobe. Jo Gakuin (P £) 


66. Tokyo 
Aoyama Galotin (Men and Yiomnen} (UC C, ME, and others) 
Nehon Shin Gakko (RC A) 
Tokyo Bible School (& C) 
Jepan Bible School (Church of God) 


67. Yokohane. 
Kyoritsu Joshi Shin Gakko (1) U) 
Kento Gekuin (A B F) 


70. Kangkai 
Potter Memorial Bible Institute (P N) 


71. Pyengyeng 
Presbyterian Theologicel1 Seminary 
Bible Training School for Nomen (iM E) 


lee Seoul 
Union Methodist Seminary (ME & ME S) 
Women's Bible Treining School (M E) 


FORMOSA 


75. Tainan 
Bible Yiomen's School (E P) 
Tainan Theologice] College (E P) 


76. Tansui 


Theological College (P C C) 
viomen's Bible School (P © C) 


May 10, 1934 
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THEGLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND BIBLE TRAINING SCHOGLS 


SCUTH AMBRICA 





BRAZIL 


Baruery (E. F. Sorocaban:, Sao Putlo) §, 
Curso Universitario, Jose Manoel da Conceicao 


Campinas (Sao Paulo) 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary 


Bananal (Taunay) 
Bible School 


Porto Alegre 
Theological Seminary 
Concordia Theological Seminary 


Recife 
Seminario do Norte 
Evangelical Seminary of North Brazil 


Rio de Janeiro 
Faculdade de Theologia 
Bio Baptist College and Seminary 








